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THE GREAT DEVOURER. 


UR survey of predaceous life, last week, 

/ was confined to the animal kingdom. But 
the definition with which we commenced, evi- 
dently might embrace a mach larger range of | 
beings. We said that “ all irresponsible life is 
predaceous,”’ and more definitely that “ all life 
that builds itself up by eating or other like modes 
of appropriation, and that has not intelligence 
to give it conscience and enable it to reason on | 
the rights of other beings, is, by its very nature, 
a beast of prey, ready for remorseless plunder 
and slaughter.” This definition strictly ap- 
plies to the entire vegetable as well as animal 
kingdom. The life of a tree or an herb, builds 
itself up by a method of appropriation similar 
to eating, and it has no intelligence, no con- 
science, no regard to the rights of other beings. 
Its voracity unchecked would rob all other veg- 
etables and animals of their food, and absorb 
the universe into its organization. It is there- 
fore thoroughly predaceous, and properly to be 
included in an account of the parasitic world. 

And this classification is by no means fanci- 
ful or formal. The farmer finds it a serious 
reality, when weeds threaten his crops with 
destruction. He can save himself and his de- 
pendants from starvation, only by persistent 
war with vegetable robbers. In fact, accord- 
ing to Genesis 3: 18, vegetable life, even 
more than animal, is the Great Devourer let 
loose upon man for his sins, compelling him to 
eat his bread all his days in the sweat of his 
brow, and bringing him at last to the dust 
from whence he was taken. 

Still more assuredly we realize not only the 
remorseless predacity, but the terrible and 
deadly hostility of the vegetable world, when 
we turn attention to the works of the micro- 
scopic department of that world. Here, as in 
the animal kingdom, ‘the infinitesimals are the 
chief plunderers and murderers. Microscopic 
fungi, perhaps as often as microscopic insects, 
riot in the slaughter of men and beasts. The 
best authorities attribute influenza and cholera 
to atmospheric parasites, though they doubt 
whether they are animal or vegetable. The 
disease now prevailing in this country, called 
diptheria, which has killed, first and last, prob- 





ably as many as the war, is believed on good 
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evidence to be the work of a minute fungus, 
the spores of which float in the atmosphere, 


and find root-hold in the throats of its victims. | 


The propriety of adding the vegetable to 
the animal kingdom in our summary of preda- 
ceous life, is seen furthermore in the fact that 
these kingdoms are inseparably connected at 
their tangent borders, passing into each other 
by such insensible gradations that many spe- 
cies are indeterminate, having almost equal 
claims to be regarded as animals and as vege- 
tables. 

While we thus elongate the Great Devourer 
at his lower extremity we must also give him 
a vast extension at his upper end. He has 
a big head and brain, as well as a long tail. 
The animal kingdom passes by insensible gra- 
dations into the human. And human beings 
that are irresponsible consumers, i. e., that 


live by eating, while they have not intelligence 


enough to give them effective conscience and 
respect for the rights of others, clearly come 


| within our definition of parasites, and must be 


classed as predaceous animals, ready for re- 
morseless plunder and slaughter. How large 
a portion of mankind fall within this classifica- 
tion, we will not undertake to say; but will 
briefly indicate by one or two examples the 
extent to which the institutions of the preda- 
ceous world, viz., anarchy, war, and the law 
that might makes right, prevail in the human 
sphere. 


It seems a long way from the literal canni- 
balism of the New Zealander up through the 
rising grades of barbarism, semi-barbarism, 
&c., to the orderly state of the civilized na- 
tions of Europe and America. But while we 
admit that governments, more or less just, 
prevail in individual nations of the civilized 
circle, what must we say of the no-govern- 
ment that overspreads the whole of them ?— 
We have heard it called the “‘ balance of pow- 
er.” ‘This, if it means anything, must be a 
euphemism for armed anarchy and the rule 
that might makes right which governs the 
predaceous world. However individuals may 
be protected within each nation, practically na- 
tions themselves are yet subject to the law of 
cannibalism. The moment one of them falls 
into weakness and exposure, the strong, if they 


dare, fall upon it and eat it up, crushing in- 


numerable lives in the process Witness the 
fate of India, Poland, and Mexico, and the im- 
pending fate of Turkey, China and Japan. 
This nation, at this moment struggling with 
Slavery (which is itself an unmitigated beast 
of prey), is watched by England, France and 
the other monarchies of Europe with the feel- 
ings and intentions that govern wolves and 


| sharks, waiting for the moment to spring upon 
| their victims.* 

War, as practiced by the human race, and 
‘cherished and glorified as even the supreme 
institution, is only a perfected form of the 
‘strife by which all predaceous animals settle 
their balances. 

In the game of trade, we find individuals ex- 
posed to the same environment of universal 
predacity as are nations in the game of politics 
and war. The man who gets his living and 
rises in the world, must do it by proving him- 
self the strongest in the struggle with at least 
four sets of natural enemies, viz., those from 
whom he buys, those to whom he sells, those 
whom he hires, and those who compete with 
him in business. Ifow much better is this 
than the life of a pickerel in the midst of his 
long-jawed brethren? True, the trading bel- 
Hligerent watches and fights not for his life, but 
| for his living; but how many perish even lit- 
erally in the Ishmaelitish contest ! 

We have now a view of the Great Devourer 
at fulllength Ifis body is animal, his tail is 
vegetable, and his head is human. _Ile lives 
by eating, and he eats by fighting and plun- 
dering. J. H. N. 








* Since writing the above we have met with the following 
passage in the August No. of the Atlantic Monthly, curiously 
chiming with our theory of national animalism : 

“The British lion roars over the impotence of Brazil: he lics 
stilland watches before the might of Napoleon. In the one 
case he stands forth the lordly king of beasts ; in the other he 
seems metamorphosed into the fox. The hope that America 
would descend incontinently to the rank ofan inferior power 
was quickly dispelled ; so the lion crouched and the foxy head 
appeared. The everlasting caution came in and said—t Wait 
your chance; a hasty judgment is always a poor judgment ; let 
events take their course, snd if occasion offers, strike the right 
blow at the right time ; but do not decree away the stability of 
the Union cither by the illusion of hope or by an expectation as 
yet ill-founded.’ It was the wisdom of the serpent, eager, and 
Atlantic Monthly, p. 248. 


conquering eagerness.” 
ASPECTS OF THE TIMES. 

Reader.—Whither are we drifting? It 
seems to me we have entered onan age of war 
and commotion such as was hardly ever known 
before. Here in this country the war-spirit 
dominates every where. It commands all the 
resources of the nation. It sweeps away men 
by the hundred thousand, money by the hun- 
dred million. I confess I am tired of this as- 
pect of things. My soul thirsts and hungers 
for peace. I cannot believe that men or na- 
tions are saved through war. 

Jditor.—I think if you look deep enough 
you will see that the war aspect of things is 
not after all so all-pervading as you suppose.— 
It is true that superficially, war is prominent 
just now. It fills popular attention. It is the 
thing most men think about and talk about.— 
Yet there is a domain of peace in the 
nation, that is untouched by the war.— 
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P 
There are ways that are not war-worn. The 


spirit of peace has not left the world. It 
works in the hearts of men as potently as the 
spirit of war. It is even now producing re- 
sults whose bearing on the future is more im- 
portant than the results of the war. 

All great revolutions in the affairs of men, 
are constructive as well as destructive. That 
which is old and ready to vanish away disap- 
pears, but a new organization springs up to 
take its place. Evil goes down, good comes 
up. In all overturnings, truth wins at last.— 
This is the lesson of history. 

‘Hence an age should not be measured by 
its destructive forces alone. The revolution 
that is going on in this country is no exception 
to this rule. Out of the turmoil of the present 
will rise a better future. We can already 
catch glimpses of its light. Men are apt to 
consider the destruction of the social institution 
of Slavery asthe great event of this epoch.— 
All who are within the sway of the war-spirit 
look at the results of the war as the things of 
paramount interest. And among these results 
the destruction of Slavery appears as the one 
which will pay for all the war’s waste and car- 
nage. 

But though Slavery will be objectively de- 
stroyed by the war, still we should not con- 
sider even this as the central event of the time. 
That must be looked for among the construc- 
tive regults—among the works of peace. Mil- 
ton says: 

—*“ Peace hath her victories, 
Not less renowned than war.” 

And even now when Sherman’s guns re-echo 
in the mountains of Georgia, and Grant thun- 
ders at Petersburg, we have glimpses of forces 
at work, born not of the battlefield, whose in- 
fluence upon society will be felt when the pres- 
ent war will be only a matter of hisfory.— 
More important than the death of Slavery, is 
the birth of that which is to take its place, not 
objectively at the South merely, but subjec- 
tively in the nation’s heart. And here at the 
North, in the hearts of men and women are 
germinating and developing the elements of a 
social system which is destined to displace not 
only the outward system but also the spirit of 
Slavery. This system is the child of peace. 

Reader.—To what do you refer ? 

Editor—To Communism. During the 
last thirty years there has been going on in 
the most interior circle of American society, 
the development of the elements of a new so- 
cial system. You are aware that during that 
time there has been a great amount of thought 
on social questions in this country. There 
has been a growing conviction that the pres- 
ent social conditions do not adapt themselves 
to the higher wants of human nature; and 
that among the attendants of any further ad- 
vance in civilization will be the develop- 
ment of a new social order. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to actualize new 
thoughts and theories in this direction, most of 
which have signally failed. 

There is, however, in connection with the 
opening of new aspirations in the hearts of 





men, and the discovery of new wants in socie- 
ty, always somewhere an answering inspira- 
tion which sooner or later works out results 
which meet those aspirations and wants. It 
may long work in comparatively silent and 
hidden channels. It is always a growth, and 
its beginnings are always small. Yet when 
the time is ripe it comes forth and is welcomed 
by the hearts of men. 


This principle-holds true in the present in- 
stance. ‘Thirty years ago, about the time 
when the attention of the public mind of this 
country began to be called to the desirable- 
ness of social change and advance, there was, 
in connection with the great revivals of that 
time, the birth of a new spiritual life in the 
heart of the North, which was destined in the 
process of time to embody itself in a new so- 
cial order. Quietly, and in a natural way, 
without seeking attention or to directly dis- 
turb the existing social order, this new life has 
grown, seeking not to destroy but to simply 
expand and construct. Requiring the max- 
imura of Juucation and civilization, its sympa- 
thies have been with all existing*improvement 
and progress. 


Reader.—But do yousee signs that this 
system is likely to be extensively adopted by 
the people? I thought that much of the so- 
cial agitation of fifteen or twenty years ago 
had passed away. 


Editor.—It is true that just now there may 
be less outward ferment on social questions 
than there was several years ago. The failure 
of so many of the attempts at social re-organi- 
zation, «mong the most prominent of which fail- 
ures Brook Farm and the North American 
Phalanx may be mentioned, has tended to pro- 
duce a re-action, and to make people fearful of 
experiments. Yet thought on the subject is 
deeper and more anxious. There is an ear- 
nest waiting in men’s hearts for something bet- 
ter to be manifested. How, they perhaps do 
not know. At the same time there is‘a loosening 
of the bonds of the old system. Though men 
adhere to it, they feel that its tenure is 
defective and liable to pass away. This war 
which is loosening people’s thoughts in regard 
to Slavery and the permanence of old consti- 
tutional institutions, is likely to extend the 
spirit of inquiry through society in all directions. 
The nation politically will never settle down 
into the old ways again. Itis on the sea of 
change and drifting toward the shores of a new 
life. 

More than this, Communism is actually lay- 
ing broad foundations in the nation at the pres- 
ent time. Quietly gaining recognition as a vi- 
tal fact of the times, it is awakening a growing 
interest in men’s minds. Many who stand out- 
side of its existing organization, bear testimony 
to the nobleness of its aims and the desirable- 
ness and beauty of its results. And the more it 
is known by the truthful and the honest-hearted, 
the more itis valued and sought. Those who 
best understand its practical workings, sce in it 
a divinely inspired purity and order. 


THE ROMANCE OF AGE. 
66 OMANCE!”’ said a friend in the 
prime of life, “I have not known 
what it is, for years.” ‘Then you are sin- 
cerely to be pitied,” was our reply. 

The foregoing brief colloquy has served us as 
a fruitful theme for reflection. The popular 
notion is, that age squeezes a person as dry of 
romance, as acider-press does an apple of its 
juice. And, we might add, leaves the residue 
about as worthless. We begin life buoyant with 
hope, our future radiant with delicious dreams 
of happiness, and our hearts full of poetry ; 
and we plunge eagerly forward, to grasp the 
beautiful vision, and make it our own. But it 
proves elusive ; and after many a weary hour 
spent in the vain pursuit, we at last find our- 
selves thrown high and dry upon the hard-re- 
alities of life—arid, juiceless, and barren. 
Hence the conclusion that romance belongs to 
the young, and the old have no part or lot in 
it. 

We are not at all inclined to accept this as 
any part of our creed. We totally. disbelieve 
in ‘the necessity of this drying-up process. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the ripeness 
and maturity which age and experience give, 
is the best possible basis on which to build 
poetry and romance. And when we write a 
novel, we intend to have our hero at least fifty, 
and our heroine not less than forty-five years 
of age. | 

It is a great thing to get our imaginations 
righted on this point. If we concede the 
truth of the popular view of the matter, and 
allow ourselves to drift with the current, we 
need expect no better fate than the rest. 
But when we discern the utter falsity of the 
unbelieving and godless theory which con- 
demns man during the greater part of his life 
to perpetual barrenness, we have taken the 
first step toward renewing our youth and 
youthful experiences. 

To one who is in harmony with the ruling 
spirit of the universe, years are but the por- 
tals of immortality. Age, instead of wither- 
ing, matures and glorifies him. He is approach- 
ing the face of his Maker, in whose presence is 
fullness of joy. Each day brings to him a 
depth of happiness—a power of enjoyment not 
hitherto realized. His day-dreams are warm 
and rich as those of ‘‘ sweet sixteen,” and his 
feelings keen and active as those of freshest 
youth. 

This is not mere fancy. We know such an 
one, and do not despair of following in his foot- 
steps. Cc. 8. J. 


- 


GIPSY REFORMERS—MR. CODDING- 
TON. 


APPLY the term Gipsy Reformers to a 

certain class of persons, not with any thought 
of giving them an opprobious name, but simply 
because I think of no other term so expressive of 
their character and habits. The individuals to 
whom I allude are migratory, traveling from 
village to village, and from State to State, with- 
out any definite abiding place. They are often 





poor in this world’s goods, depending mainly 
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for subsistence on charity, and sleeping in barns 
or out-houses, or behind hay-stacks, as it hap- 
pens. They seldom labor with their hands, hav- 
ing a higher calling as they believe. They are 
gentlemen of abundant leisure, in no respect 
hampered by the earthly cares and perplexities 
incidental to most mortals. Outwardly they 
are not attractive. Their wearing apparel nev- 
er suggests any clear idea of the latest styles, 
and I am sorry to add, is not always suggestive 
of cleanness and neatness. But while they have 
externally a beggarly appearance, their minds 
are not dull and stupid. They have examined 
more or less thoroughly every new ism and olo- 
gy, and have an opinion formed in respect to 
each and all of the reformatory movements.— 
They are generally familiar with the letter of 
the Bible, and will often surprise you with their 
accurate verbal quotations. Nearly every soul 
of them believes that he has a superior mission 
to perform in this world, and in revealing it 
strives to impress you with his intense earnest- 
ness. They are generally solitary, and seldom 
boast of more than half a dozen followers.— 
Their eccentricities and beggarly habits and ap- 
pearance make them the subjects of persecution 
and personal abuse. I do not join in the com- 
mon ery of condemnation toward this unfortu- 
nate class. While it is not clearly obvious what 
good they do in this world, the same doubt may 
arise in regard to other classes who despise these 
way-faring reformers. There may be among 
them rich hearts, groping for the truth; and 
where we now see rank and poisonous weeds, 
may some day be seen the good fruits and flow- 
ers. Iam inclined to lay the blame of their 
present unprofitable and unattractive condition 
upon wicked spiritual influences which often con- 
trol them, and perhaps in many cases thwart 
sincere aspirations after the good and beautiful. 
In some instances their present forlorn and un- 
social circumstances may be the natural reiic- 
tion from the false social distinctions which com- 
monly obtain. This may be inferred from the 
fact that most of them have their thoughts con- 
centrated upon the single purpose of reérgan- 
izing the social machinery of the world. 

This was the case with my new acquaintance, 
Codding, or Coddington, who called a few morn- 
ings since, and after being supplied with his 
morning meal, requested the privilege of a short 
conversation with some one concerning our so- 
ciety. You would have taken him at first sight 
as an ordinary beggar, without energy or aspira- 
tion; yet this person dreamed of doing a great 
and important work for the cause of human 
progress, and verily believed that he had a di- 
vine commission. Naturally possessed of good 
intellectual powers, with his evident faculty of 
earnest feeling, under favorable circumstances he 
might have gone far toward realizing his present 
dream, and been one of the world’s benefactors. 
But the hadean spirits had complete control of 
him, telling him to go here and there, and filling 
his mind with impracticable plans which they 
promised to help him execute; but which they 
never expected would be realized. 

On introducing himself he apologized for his 
rusty appearance, by saying that the spirits so 
ordered his apparel at present, but promised him 
a new suit ere long. He had read some of our 
publications, and had been directed by his 
invisible guides to come here to get more defi- 
hite wisdom on a few points of our social 


economy. He had been investigating the sub- 
ject of society arrangements for a great many 
years, and had nearly completed his grand 
scheme. He thought our system a good one, 
but applicable to a very limited class of society. 
“Only here and there can be found a person 
sufficiently advanced in civilization,” he said, “ to 
enter harmoniously into such social arrangements 
as yours. My scheme,” he continued, “is 
intended to be of very general application. It 
will take menas they are, and educate them 
socially until they are fitted for thorough com- 
munism.” He said the spirits would not let 
him write any thing ; but he was soon to deliver 
ten lectures—the first five would give a ration- 
alistic, philosophical, deifical explanation of the 
universe; the remaining five would explain 
man’s relation to the universe and society. 
These lectures would be reported and published, 
and form a comprehensive theory for the social 
education of men. He expects to be able in 
process of time to build a fine palace, surrounded 
with the most magnificent grounds. The labor 
incidental to this royal phalanstery will at first 
be performed by hirelings, who will be instructed 
in the new social theories; and as fast as they 
are prepared, and choose, these hirelings will 
become partners in the enterprise, and partici- 
pate in all the pleasures and emoluments of the 
institution. Thus eventually the poorest and 
most degraded will be placed in better circum- 
stances than are now enjoyed by the most 
wealthy. 

He expects to secure the means for building 
his palaces by successful commercial enterprises. 
The spirits have predicted that he shall soon 
enter upon a course of great prosperity in con- 
nection with a life on the ocean wave. The spir- 
its will protect his vessels from all disaster, and 
tell him when and where to purchase goods, and 
when and where to dispose of them to the best 
advantage. “ Don’t you see,” he exclaimed, “ what 
advantages | should have over all other traders? 
Why, it may be that my success will lead even 
the government of the United States to employ 
me; and if [ once obtain command of a man of 
war it will not take all summer for me to find 
the pirate Florida. The spirits will tell me ex- 
actly where to find her.” 

“T expect,” he continued, “to take an active 
part in this war before it ends. I was formerly 
a non-resistant, but I now see that we must fight 
with evil if we cannot successfully resist it by 
milder means. As Wendell Phillips once said, 
afew persons are living in the nineteenth century, 
but the greater part are still in the fifteenth. 
Many men are still barbarous, or only half civi- 
lized, and we must meet their barbarism with 
such weapons as will overcome it. I remained 
a non-resistant through a great deal of persecu- 
tion, and was only converted when I had three 
ribs broken at one time. Then I saw the folly 
of non-resistance, and resolved to meet blows 
with blows; and I have had no further trouble.” 

Mr. Coddington, like most persons of his 
class, was more eager to communicate than to iis 
ten; and I am fearful that the spirits will chide 
him for not fulfilling more thoroughly his mis- 
sion to us, namely, to seek wisdom on certain 
vital points, before propounding his grand scheme 
to the world. 

This man had a peculiar stare to his eyes, and 
a nervous action of the body as he spoke, which 
made me suspect that his mind was not perfectly 
steady ; and before he left us he confessed that 
the spirits had allowed him to pass a brief’ peri- 
od in the insane asylum; but he seemed to re- 
gard that experience, as all others, with the 
calmness of a philosopher. 

As he held out his hand at parting | own 
that I felt a degree of sympathy and commisera- 





tion toward the man, now so tattered and torn in 


mind and apparel, but who might still honestly 
desire to do the right thing for his fellow ‘men. 
At the same time, I saw that what he and others 
in similar circumstances require more than sym- 
pathy and pity, is sincere criticism. They need 
to have the judgment fire of truth search their 
characters, separating them from the diabolical 
influences which now mislead them, and consum- 
ing the egotism, ignorance, fanaticism, sloth and 
unclean habits, which now surround and conceal 
whatever good may exist in their hearts. Noth 
ing less than this searching and purification can 
make them tolerable members of society, or en- 
able them to practically realize whatever is com- 
mendable in their present aspirations. 

Another thought: Like produces like; and no 
man has a right to call himself an apostle, and 
parade his commission to reform society unless 
he is himself a living embodiment of the spirit 
of improvement—unless he has a superior life 
which under favorable circumstances for devel- 
opment will make men better and wiser, attract- 
ing them from the ignoble and sensual, to what is 
noble and pure. The great defect of the class 
we have termed Gipsy reformers, is that they 
are not personal representatives of the spirit of 
improvement. Their attention is generally so ab- 
sorbed in the idea of resisting some specific evil, 
or in promoting fractional truth, or in contem. 
plating some great reform, that they neglect all 
personal improvement, and become practically 
useless as reformers. Give them the best pos- 
sible conditions, and they could not make a 
happy, progressive, associative home. If Mr. 
Coddington had a dozen palaces already built, 
neither he nor the world would be the better for 
them. Let all men who meditate great things 
for themselves or for mankind, begin by self- 
improvement—learn to successfully cultivate 
their own garden-patch before proclaiming them- 
selves teachers of the general science of culti- 
vation. w. 





THE HIGHER ROMANCE. 


SAT at my garret window this morning and 

darned a pair of homely blue stockings. A 
gentle breeze fanned my brow, and from the 
trees came the glad song of the birds. As | 
drew my darning-needle in and out, and stretched 
the dull-colored yarn across gaping holes, | 
wove in with it some pleasant thoughts. 

I-used to think there could be no romance in 
a religious life—that those who became relig- 
ious must necessarily lose their magnetism, and 
become so circumspect and formal that they 
would never give way to any spontaneous 
burst of feeling. Perhaps the sanctimonious 
and “ pious” behavior of some stiff, church-go- 
ing people gave me a disagreeable impression 
whileI was too young to analyze the subject. 
But Communism has long since proved to me 
the fallacy of this theory ; and I find that the 
romance of the world, culminating in marriage, 
is comparatively superficial and hollow, and 
that the novel-writers have but a faint concep- 
tion of the romance to be found in the inspira- 
tion of God. The Bible, which so many despise 
or fail to understand, is certainly more full of 
real love and romance than any other book in 
the world. 

There is one scene in the New Testament 
which for dramatic effect and display of genuine 
feeling fully equals any novel of the most re- 
fined, “suppressed passion” school. We all 
remember how Mary Magdalene arosé in the 
early morning, and hastened through the dark- 
ness and dew to the tomb of Jesus. How 
great was her surprise to find him gone! She 
ran to Peter and John and told them that some- 
one had taken away their Lord. She did not 





seem to think that he might have been raised 
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from the dead, and ascended to heaven; she only 
feared that some wicked person had carried 
away his body, which she had come to mourn 
Peter and John went to the sepulchre 
and saw for themselves that Jesus was actually 
gone, and then went away; but Mary remained 
there and wept, and in her grief she stooped to 
The two angels appear- 


over, 


look into the sepulchre. 
ing there, asked her why she was weeping, and 
she answered them with frank simplicity, “ Be- 
cause they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” Then a 
man in the garden put to her the same question, 
and asked her whom she sought. She thought 
him to be only the gardener, but replied with a 
voice which must have been full of earnest en- 
treaty, “Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away.” Then Jesus threw off his disguise, 
and speaking in his natural voice, said to her, 
“Mary!” Ifow quickly she turned to him and 
cried, “ Rabboni—Master !” and she must have 
held out her hands impulsively in her great joy 
at his sudden restoration, for he said, “Touch 
me not!” 

This episode in the history of Jesus always 
seems to bring him mast within the sphere of 
human love. I believe that Mary loved Jesus 
with more than the grateful affection she would 
have offered to a great benefactor and senior. 
With what genuine womanliness she sought his 
tomb, and wept there. There was no pride 
either,in hergrief or her joy ; and yet if she had 
the failings of her sex, it made her glad some- 
times to think that he first revealed himself to 
her after his resurrection. But what do women 
need of so much pride, after all? If we follow 
the teachings of Christ, we shall find our happi- 
ness and glory in something beside pride. Can- 
not we women of the nineteenth century which 
prides itself upon the esthetic and sentimental 
relations between the sexes, learn a lesson of 
the true attitude of God-fearing womanhood, 
from the noble women who associated with 
Christ and the apostles ? % ¢. M. 


ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMAGINATIVE VISITORS AND THEIR QUESTIONS— 
THE CABALISTIC DOOR-NUMBERS—THE MYSTERI- 
OUS RESERVOIR—THE DUNGEON ARCHWAY— 
THE STRANGE COTTAGE—BLUE-BEARD’S CASTLE 
—o vEAR! W&e., &e. 

Oneida Community, July 20, 1864. 

Among the many classes of visitors that are 
entertained at the Community, there is one 
class who come with malice prepense, to pump 
us and spy out whatever they can. They seem 
to imagine we are a secret society, and their 
curiosity is piqued. Under the mystery which 
they throw over us they conjure up evil, such 
as isimputed to the Spanish Inquisition, to Nun- 

We have published 

frankly our social principles, and our paper is a 


neries and Free-masonry. 


constant exposé of our life ; besides we are ney- 
er without, as one may say, a “ visiting commit- 
tee” inspecting our family order. If all the 
fruits that are manifest are wholesome and good, 
why should persons take the trouble to imagine 
there is some secret root of mischief? Is there 
any family or home that has not an interior 
sphere, a domestic sanctuary which is sacred to 
itself, and shut in from intrusion? You do not 
therefore distrust the honesty of other families. 


You respect this privacy, and know it may be 





the veil of unspeakable beauty instead of sin. 
Let the mystery of our interior life be judged 
by the sweetness and goodness of what is more 
apparent; is not that fair ? 

Inquisitors of the class mentioned will ask, 
“ Are you perfectly contented here?” Well, we 
say “we are,” without asking them if they are 
perfectly contented at home, which would be the 
natural retort. They imply by their questions 
sometimes, that we are staying here upon com- 
pulsion, and that we are little better than galley- 
“ You have to work, whether or no?” 
“ Well, did not your father and mother work 
when they were beginning life, before they had a 
competence ? The Community was not born to 
a fortune, and we have worked heartily through 
our narrow circumstances ; but are fast growing 
If we 
do work, we are comparatively without care, in 
consequence of the division of responsibility 
which our system affords ; and we average less 
hours-than the industrious classes in the world. 
We don’t have to work; that is, one has the 
same chance to be lazy here that the members 
of any common family have.” 

To show what simple things can be made a 
mystery of, the strangest suspicions have been 
overheard as to the object of our doors being 
numbered! as though it were possible to mis- 
construe so manifest a convenience! Ina house 
of sixty rooms subject to occasional change of 
occupants, the obvious method of distinguishing 
them is by numbers, and if persons see any 
more occult meaning in the figures over our 
doors than that, they are deeper than we are. 

Not far from the Library window is the res- 
ervoir, from which water is distributed to our 
dwellings. The walls are of stone-work and 
rise above the ground about ‘eight feet. It is 
octagonal in form, and perhaps thirty feet in 
circumference ; the top is overgrown with grass, 
and the beautiful tracery of ivy is fast obliterat-. 


slaves. 


into circumstances of ease and leisure. 


ing the masonry onthe sides. The observations 
of the curious upon this structure are various 
and amusing. Itis a “monument,” an “ altar,” a 
“dungeon.” The other day a group stood specu- 
lating upon it, and as one of the family passed, 
inquired what it was. The person answered, “ A 
reservoir,” and walked on. Presently another. 
of our folks coming along, they made the same 
inquiry of him: “ A reservoir,” was the reply. 
A third comer was plied with the same question, 
and when he answered, “A reservoir,” they were 
heard to say, “They all tell the same story.”— 
They had heard perhaps, that we have a dungeon 
in which we incarcerate refractory members (as 
that is a current story, we believe, on some of 
the outskirts of credulity), and one company 
supposed they had discovered it in an under. 
ground arch-way which serves to connect the 
cellars of two of our builings. 

Our children’s department is a great bugbear 
to the ignorant. “O, it 1s awful! the poor lit- 
tle darlings are taken as soon as they are weaned, 
and put into a separate house and never know 
their own mothers after that.” We should not 
think it was very awful, if it were true that our 
little children did not know their own mothers 
from others that are just as good; but there is 
not a shadow of truth in the story. Is it a, pos- 
sible thing, when the mothers visit the children’s 
house and take their children to their own rooms 
when they please, and are themselves detailed 
as matrons and attendants at the children’s 


house from time to time? The mothers say 
they enjoy their little ones vastly better than if 
they were with them continually. A party of 
frolicsome girls were passing under the windows 
of the children’s house the other night about 
sunset, when one was heard to say, “The children 
are all gone to bed, I suppose.” “O yes,” said 
another, “of course—they choke them every 
night to make them go to sleep.” This was 
sheer fun, but it was as near the truth as many 
of the ideas abroad, about our domestic customs. 

A new puzzle for the inquisitive is a cottage 
built this summer at the northern limits of the 
lawn for the relief of an invalid who is unpleas. 
antly affected by the noise incident to the visit- 
ing season here. Mr. D. was a machinist, to 
whom we owe much of our improvements in the 
trap manufacture ; but he has been confined now 
two years with a nervous difficulty which makes 
him very sensitive to noise, and his comfort has 
been studied in building him a sort of hermit- 
age for the summer months. We understand 
the curious are uncertain whether it is a pest- 
house for cases of the small-pox, ora cell for 
lunatics. 

Well, we expect to be questioned and cross 
questioned, as any one should expect who profess- 
es to have made a valuable discovery. We expect 
to make it a part of our business to explain our 
science of life for the good of mankind ; but we 
prefer inquirers of a less imaginative kind. 

- - 


DEATH ‘OF A FRIEND. 


A letter from Dr. Harriet N. Austin, dated Dans- 
ville, N. Y., July 18, 1864, informs us of the death at 
that place, on the 27th of June, of Gries E. Jack- 
SON, oldest son of Dr. J. C. Jackson, and one of the 
proprietors of “ Our Home” health institution at 
that place. We have very pleasant remembrance 
of Mr. Jackson asa friendly, genial-hearted man, 
and our sympathy and best wishes attend him in his 
sojourn within the hadean veil. The following para- 
graphs from Miss Austin’s letter indicate his charac- 
ter, and his interest in the Community movement, 
which we cheerfully place on record : 


“ A few days previous to his departure he said to 
me, ‘ After I have passed away I wish you to write 
to the Oneida Community for me, telling them of 
my great regard for them, of my interest in their 
welfare, and my rejoicing at their prosperity.’ In 
compliance with his request, I was glad to be the 
medium of conveying to you this kindly departing 
message, and I write at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

“You have had occasion to know before this, from 
the fact that he has visited you repeatedly and has 
desired to doso oftener, that Giles was greatly in- 
terested in you as a Community; and it may be 
pleasant to you to know that he remembered you 
kindly, as a whole, and affectionately, as individuals , 
so far as he was personally acquainted with you, 
when he had come to the confines of life in the body. 

“T have never been acquainted with another per- 
son in whose life and death there seemed to me to 
concenter so much of interest as in that of Giles. 
For many years he had been an invalid, often in such 
condition that he expected to live but a very short 
time ; and he had accustomed himself to feel, and to 
think, and to act, as one who was ready, and might 
at any time be called to pass from this state of life 
into another. And yet he by no means despised, or 
valued lightly, life in this world. Indeed, he valued 
it as but few persons do. He had a great desire to 
live, in order that he might be of benefit to men.— 
He said a short time ago, ‘If I could have lived a 
few years longer, to have seen the truths which have 
shone in my own heart as clear as the sun, exerting 
an influence over society to some greater extent, I 
should have been very glad.’ 





“ He wanted to see the conditions of the world im 
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prove, so that individual men and women could have 
better -opportunity to develop for themselves better 
and higher characters. This is the chief reason 
why he had so great an interest in all that pertained 
to your life and growth asa Community. He be- 
lieved thoroughly in Communism, being convinced 
that upon no other principle can men and women 
ever attain to anything like a true life. To what ex- 
tent, or how fully he believed in all the religious 
ideas which you hold, I am not competent to say.— 
But he has said to me repeatedly during the last few 
years: ‘The Oneida Community are right in build- 
ing themselves up on a religious foundation ; for 
no Commuuity can ever be held together upon any 
other foundation than that of religious principle.— 
No other can ever succeed.’ 

“ Toward various of your members, with whom he 
had become acquainted personally, he cherished a 
very affectionate regard and respect. Often has he 
talked to me of particular ones with whom he and I 
became acquainted at the same time; and I was 
pleased that he made the request to me to remember 
him to you. Those of us who have known him in- 
timately in the family relation, believe that, so young 
as he was, there are but few so wise and so good 
men living. And we miss him more than words can 
express. But we are glad that he lived so long and 
so well; and that we have his past example, and, as 
we believe, his present sympathy, to cheer and help 
us. 

“T send you as a Community, our kindest regards 
and respect, as a family ; and am very truly yours, 

Harrtet N. Austin, M. D.” 


EXCURSIONAL. 
Wallingford, July 26, 1864. 

Mr. Eprror :—“ Excursions to the sea shore,” and 
elsewhere, are of frequent occurrence with the in- 
habitants of this vicinity, and our Community forms 
no exception to the general rule. The bare reitera- 
tion of the facts or incidents connected with such ex- 
cursions must be dry and uninteresting to the read- 
ers of THE CrrcuLar, unless spiced with a modicum 
of novelty. This is precisely the desideratum before 
me now. Where is the novelty to come from ?— 
Novelty may exist, either in the fresh discovery of 
facts, related for the first time to the reader, or, in 
oft-repeated facts seen and chronicled for the first 
time by the writer. This last phase of the matter is 
mine, and is my excuse for writing this letter. 

Yesterday morning, while at breakfast, being in- 
vited by a friend somewhat suimarily to go some- 
where, the place not designated at the time, I con- 
sented. Making my preparations with a little too 
much leisure, about seven o’clock I was hastily call- 
ed for to fill the only vacant seat left in a carriage 
holding six persons already in waiting for me at the 
door. Our place of destination proved to be 
West Haven, distant about fifteen miles. The rain 
of Monday—a blessed boon after these long weeks of 
parched soil, dust and smoke—made the morning air 
brisk, which, with the brisk horses, and more brisk 
company, made the ride a pleasant one. 

I had seen the “ Elm City” years before, but had 
at that time evidently failed to comprehend the com- 
plete appropriateness of its richly deserved title. In 
approaching New Haven through Temple street, that 
magnificent arch-way, made such by the ancient 
but thrifty elms, planted at regular intervals on 
either side, with its vista of park-scenery and mason- 
ry seen in the distance, reminded me of the inside 
structure of some vast Gothic cathedral, so often 
represented in picture. With this view came two 
thoughts: first, that the best models of human 
architecture must have been originally suggested by 
some such exhibition of tree-life as is here witnessed ; 
and secondly, that of all the trees of this country ca- 
pable of culture and necessary for useful and orna- 
mental purposes, the elm stands among the first. 
{ts claim for a leading place lies in its combined 
qualities of gigantic but graceful proportions, its 
hardiness and ready adaptation to great variation of 
soil and climate, its longevity and perfect dignity of 
mien. Other trees have their points of superiority, 
but none possess more perfect symmetry of traits as 
a whole. We see and speak of representative men. 





I consider the elm a representative tree. This eu- 
logy of the elm is perhaps the result of individual 
taste, and must be taken for what it is worth. 

We arrived at Bassett’s Grove about noon. The 
first thing to be done, was to dine. Not that a din- 
ner, or even a picnic dinner, was, in itself a novelty, 
but I, being in some sense a “freshman,” was an ex- 
ception to the rest of the company, having never be- 
fore made a meal of roasted clams and oysters hot 
from the shells. However, I looked on and saw 
how the rest did it, and then did just as they did, 
and so made out a capital dinner. 


Just as we had finished dinner and were in a con- 
dition anything but favorable to theological discus- 
sion, an elderly gentleman who I understood was 
the proprictor of the grove, made his appearance, 
and endeavored to put us on the anxious seat in re- 
gard to oursouls. We were slightly unprepared for an 
old-fashioned religious lecture, that not being down 
in our programme for the day ; but we could not help 
ourselves, and so stood and took it with such grace 
and pertinency of reply as we were able, on so short 
a notice, to muster. He asked us if we attended 
church, believed the Bible, observed the Sabbath, at- 
tended to the ordinances of the Lord’s house, and a 
dozen similar questions ; to all of which we answered 
in the briefest manner, as the case required. But 
these brief answers evidently did not suit the ven- 
erable man, and we acordingly tricd to enlighten 
him by telling him something about our Community. 
But he being a man of one idea, was impervious to 
explanation, and as we were in haste to go to the 
beach, all but one of our company—Mr. A.—excused 
ourselves ; for we too had “duties to do” as well as he. 


We first visited Savin’s Rock. The most notable. 
thing about this place is the hotel, with its omnibus 
and telegraphic communication with New Haven.— 
It is a convenient place of resort for visitors who 
may wish to get good dinners and refresh themselves 
with the breezes from Long Island Sound. 

The beach in this neighborhood is called Shoal 
Shore, named thus we were told, because of the 
shallow water, extending one or two miles out from 
land. Atlow tide a person can wade that distance. 
There also must have been hidden rocks destructive to 
navigation, which contributed to such a name, for a 
light-house was visible on a distant point of land; 
and a gentleman pointed out to me a schooner loaded 
with oil, which had, during the storm of the day 
previous, struck a rock, stove a hole in her bottom, 
and filled. A steam-tug went out and saved the 
crew. 

The next thing was a salt-water bath. About 
thirty rods distant there was a mixed group of men, 
women, girls, and boys—the boys about twelve or 
fourteen years old—having a hilarioustime. Neither 
the men nor the women of this group took the trou- 
ble to go inside of the bath-house to change their 
garments, but ensconced themselves as best they could 
under its eaves and gable ends on the outside ; and as 
for the boys, they went in naked. Near by was a 
horse and wagon which indicated that this was a 
family group from the country, who had come down 
especially for a bath; and for one, I had no fault to 
find with their simplicity. We, however, rented a 
bath-room and went in with a little more show of 
respectability, and had an electrifying time amid the 
waves. 

Returning to the grove, we found Mr. A. in readi- 
ness for a return home. Our religious friend had 
disappéared, not, however, without discharging his 
duty faithfully to Mr. A., and leaving with him a 
parting message to be delivered to myself. His gray 
hairs and apparent conscientiousness commanded 
our respect, but the imbecility and narrow-minded- 
ness which comes with old age, habit, and sectarian 
legality, were too manifest to make his appeals of 
much account with us. 


Our return route skirted along at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, one of the conspicuous “ high lands” 
of this region. It is a bold peak, or rather a succes- 
sion of peaks some hundreds of feet above the level 
of the road, covered with shrubbery and trees, pre- 


senting a landscape not easily forgotten. We ar- 
rived home after twelve hours absence. 
Truly Yours, Hl. W. B. 





ABOUT HOME. 


..++The leaves of the Whitewood or Tulip-tree on 
our lawn turn yellow under the drought. Other vege- 
tation maintains itself with due resignation, particu- 
larly the pond lilies, which do not seem to mind the 
dry weather. 

..--This is a great locality for birds. If you wish 
to study their ways, take a seat under the chestnut 
tree near the fence that divides our-garden from a 
bushyravine. Ifthe day is fine the shade is agreea- 
ble, and the neighboring thicket is full of the calls and 
twittering of unseen songsters. But if you think 
you are to remain unnoticed near their concert-room 
you are mistaken ; prima donnas are not so indiffer- 
ent to their audience. First a pair of golden robins 
swing into sight at the end of a pendant elm-branch. 
“Yes, you are there, are you?” and off they go with 
one of those liquid, melting, throat-full cadenzas that 
forms their part of the opera. Then a cat-bird, 
sleek, slate-colored and black-eyed, approaches to 
get a near view of the visitor. He peers at you 
through the branches of a hazel-bush, and stretches 
his neck, and changes his position, as if his curiosity 
were not easily satisfied. Next, the long, drab-coat- 
ed brown thrush Ieaps on to the fence, gazes a while, 
and then flits like an arrow through the glade. A 
wren performs his pilly-willy-wink on the bough 
over your head; unknown birds chatter at you from 
the green-room in front; tanagers and woodpeck- 
ers are on hand for orchestra purposes; and finally a 
plump and well-bred quail, evidently one of the 


F. F. B.s, whose quoit-te-quoit has been sounding . 


near by, flies past you, stops a moment on the fence 
to glance at the stranger, and then seeks his mate in 
the green wood. All this time the tree chorus has 
been performing a medley, which for variety, at 
least, ought to bring down the house, 

...-A squirrel, of the chipmunk variety, which 
has encamped in our front yard, pushed his re- 
searches one day this week into the parlor of the 
house. On being confronted at the door by a per- 
son entering, which closed his means of egress, he 
made for the harmonium and disappeared in the 
mysterious bowels from whence the sweet tones of 
that instrument are drawn. The playing of “ John- 
ny Schmoker” failed to eject him, and resort was 
had at last to removing a part of the instrument to 
draw the little fellow out. Mother Goose’s favorite 
melody about the “mouse that ran up the clock,” 
might now be matched by one about the squirrel 
that hid in the harmonium. * 

....A fragment of a soapstone vessel was found in 
our meadow this weck; probably a relic of a corn- 
mortar, or some utensil once used by the Indians. 

....As -printers, this is our “situation.” The 
office is shaded on two sides by large apple-trees, 
whose ripe fruit strews the ground within twenty 
feet of the door. These are the beginnings of or- 
chards that extend for some distance in both direc- 
tions, so that from window and door we look out 
into a greenery of apple leaves and fruit, red, green 
and golden. In front are some large cherry-trees, 
and a little beyond is the flower-garden. On the 
north beyond the apple-trees, is a quince plantation, 
and by the side of that a half-acre of strawberries. 
A few rods to the west is a large chestnut tree, and 
then begin the vineyards on the lower slope of 
Mount Tom. Beyond them the whole side of the 
hill is planted with young apple-trees, until we reach 
the peach-orchard, near its top. Pear-trees are in 
bearing near us on the south, and currants, rasp- 
berries and Lawton blackberries are sprinkled in at 
suitable points -with the rest. With such outworks 
to our quaint little sanctum we find it a proper 
“ine” to “fight it out on,” especially in the summer. 

...-Again, though we lack some of the excite- 
ments of a town printing-establishment, the day 
breaks itself not unpleasantly into little incidents 
somewhat as follows: Breakfast from six to seven ; 
work at the farm, the fruit, the office, or the house 
according to choice and function ; at eleven o'clock 
the printing girls leave the case; dinner at twelve, 
and at the close of it Mr. A. arrives with the noon 
New-York mail, the daily papers, &c.; the news, 
chess, chat, &c., for an hour; then work, reading 
and study ; at four W. comes along and rallies the 
men for aswim in theQuinnipiac; at five the northern 
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mail is brought, with letters generally from Oneida; 
at six, supper ; then a book, or a game of quoits, or 
* an evening stroll; at eight the family are together ; 
a hymn ; news, correspondence and discourse, for an 
hour, and so closes the day. Our family consists of 
about forty ; five hired laborers, living in the vicin- 
ity, are employed on the farm. 

....While driving to New Haven recently, a flock 
of quails crossed the road, and ran along by the side 
of our carriage almost with the tameness of chickens. 
A gray squirrel ran down one of the elms on the col- 
lege green, and displayed his gambols on the grass 
unfrightened by the crowds attending Commence- 
ment. 

....One of the boys found and brought to our 
office this week a perfect humming-bird’s nest. It 
is attached to the branch of a pear tree, and is so 
ingeniously covered with lichens that it is scarcely 
distinguished from the bark to which it is fastened, 
but appears like a simple protuberance or knot on 
the limb. 

....Some of the trout in our fish-pond have died 
recently. A lad went a few evenings since to angle 
for the remainder, with a view to removing them to 
another place. After catching a large bull-frog, he 
was dangling his baited hook in the air, when it was 
seized by a bat which was flying in the vicinity, and 
so he got two kinds of quadrupeds, but no fish. 

....And speaking of frogs, our neighbor of the 
Meriden Recorder tells an extraordinary story of the 
predacity of this race in the case of one which was 
lately seen in that town to seize a robin at a spring, 
draw it under the water, and finally swallow it, 
feathers and all! 


HOME. 
Il. 

} ie MABITIVENESS, according to the teach- 

ings of phrenology, is a distinct organ of the 
brain, and it is in keeping with its large or small 
“development” that individuals are more or 
less attached to home. This organ, when large, 
in connection with large adhesiveness and other 
developments of the domestic group, is supposed 
to be essential to what is called a good moral 
character. On a certain plane of life this is cor- 
rect; but with reference to a higher sphere of 
experience, a query arises. Is it not trye that 
large inhabitiveness and adhesiveness, when fa- 
vorably situated for uninterrupted growth, so as 
to give predominance to character, tend to in- 
case the life in a spirit of habit and routine, and 
thus effectually prevent spiritual improvement ? 
If so, then these faculties require discipline ; and 
a higher education for them than that which 
usually obtains is indispensable; and it appears 
to me that these times are, in a marked degree, 
favorable to such an education. 

The vast amount of travel, in these days of 
railroads and steam vessels, contributes much to 
such an education. Thirty years ago it was no 
uncommon thing for men and women to be born, 
live, and die, without traveling beyond the 
boundaries of their own townships, or at most, 
beyond their native counties. Such persons 
were fixtures nearly as much as their houses and 
stone-walls ; and this immobility had to do with 
the intellect and soul quite as much as with the 
the body. But how different is it now? Al- 
most every one travels. The inhabited portion 
of this country, to say nothing of other coun- 
tries, is completely checkered with railroads.— 
The man who lives forty and fifty miles away 
from some railroad station, is an exception to 
the general rule; and many of these railroads 
transport their thousands daily. The Atlantic 
ocean is dotted with steamships and _sailing- 
craft, A voyage to Europe is of too frequent 
occurrence to attract more than a passing no- 





tice. Time and space are being reduced to 
narrow limits, so far as locomotion is con- 
cerned. The resident of the cold North this 
week, shakes hands with his brother of the sun- 
ny South next week. The various races and na- 
tions of the earth are intermingling, and the 
world is becoming acquainted with itself. All 
this is tending to break up and regulate excess- 
ive inhabitiveness and its kindred faculties. 

Emigration is another agent which is working 
in this direction. Every ship, almost, that 
crosses the ocean from the Old to the New 
World, brings its fifties, its hundreds, and some- 
times its thousands, of those who have forsaken 
the homes of their fatherland to find new homes 
in the wilderness, on the prairies, or in some place 
far away from kith and kin. The flood-tide in 
this respect is enormous. During the first half 
of the present year, one hundred thousand emi- 
grants landed at the port of New York alone. 
This is somewhat in excess of the first six 
mouths of last year; nevertheless it is a fair in- 
dex of what has occurred, in this line of things, 
during the last ten years. What a perpetual 
school is this for removing the hard incrusta- 
tions of long-established attachments, and also, 
other things being equal, for preparing the hu- 
man mind and heart for the reception of pro- 
gressive and higher truth. But, it may be said 
that these emigrants belong to the poor, labor- 
ing class of people, and as such, are of but little 
account in this connection. In answer, I affirm 
that the poor, laboring class have minds to cul- 
tivate and souls to save, as well as those who 
have riches and leisure. Furthermore, among 
these emigrants there are men of intelligence 
and progress capable of leading and leavening 
the masses which surround them. It is uot 
probable that the emigrant, in coming to this 
country forgets his native home. No, he thinks 
of it often with tears in his eyes. And yet, by 
his removal, that dry, indifferent, monotonous 
adhesiveness which results from living long in 
fixed localities and associations, so detrimental 
to improvement, is probably broken up forever. 
In coming here, he often leaves a settled for an 
unsettled home; his business in this country 
may be to tramp, not to stop. 

This war between the North and the South, 
is aterribly severe, but so far as it goes, an ef- 
fectual educator of those affections which cluster 
about home. It has been estimated that not far 
from two millions of men have been called into 
the service, in the North alone, during the three 
and a half years of this war, and the South has 
turned out nearly as many more; together, 
they would number nearly four millions.— 
This multitude is so vast as to be hardly grasped 
by the senses. The rending of hearts and sun- 
dering of social and family ties that have been 
witnessed during this brief space of time, taking 
every thing into account, has probably never been 
equalled in history, unless at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Of all the people on the globe, we 
think that none have naturally so much of the 
home feeling as the American people. This 
comes from an excess of keen sensibilities—the 
preponderance of the nervous-sanguine temper- 
ament. Who, that has witnessed the parting of 
brothers from sisters, children from their pa- 
rents, and husbands from their wives, at the va- 
rious rendezvous of departing regiments, can 
forget the scene? Tears are tolerated here— 
dry eyes are the exception. A few weeks ago, 





taking passage on board a New York Central 
train, the writer heard behind him a loud unre- 
strained sobbing coming from a man dressed in 
soldiers’ uniform. Upon inquiry, the man said 
he was going to camp, and had just parted with 
his friends. In a recent conversation with a 
gentleman who had served as chaplain in one of 
the regiments of the army of the South-west, he 
said that the parting with his family caused him 
more suffering than everything else endured du- 
ring his nine months of severe service. He had 
passed the ordeal of leave-taking with his wife 
and older children with commendable fortitude ; 
but when he came to the little one two years 
old, who clung to her father’s neck with loud ex- 
clamations—“ Papa, I will not let you go,’—he 
said it was the most like death of anything he 
had before experienced. And yet, such instan- 
ces as these represent millions of a similar 
character. But is it only bitter anguish that is 
to come of all this? Is there no good to be 
seen in the future, beyond these tears? I be- 
lieve there is. To say nothing of the prospect- 
ive deliverance of four millions of bondmen 
from abject slavery, and the establishment of 
political unity and freedom in this country, as 
the hopeful result of this war, looking deeper, 
eyeing the providence of God in the thing, there 
can be seen a social and spiritual work being ac- 
complished even greater than that objectively 
sought by the government and people. That 
work is the breaking up of the great deep of 
family ties and earthly attachments and prepar- 
ing the way for their grand substitute, the King- 
dom of God. It is a fearful and fiery ordeal, 
but faith declares that God will find a way to 
make it pay. If earthly affections can be ex- 
changed fur heavenly—the human for the divine 
—a glorious gain will have been ultimately ac- 
complished. One thing is certain, when this war 
shall have ended, the men who return from it 
will be greatly changed from what they were 
when they entered it; those who were suscep- 
tible to the teachings of Providence will be 
softer and better,.while those who were not 
thus susceptible, will be harder and worse. It 
is our hope that the first of these classes will 
predominate. B. 


CHRISTIAN HONESTY. 


Honesty and Christianity are synonymous ; so 
that the fullness of one is the perfection of the 
other. Honesty is a matter of great pride 
among men who regard Christianity with con- 
tempt. This shows how little they apprehend 
either, and how ignorant they are of themselves. 
This may not apply to infidels who make their 
own standard of right to suit their own moral 
condition. But how can men who confess Christ 
to be the standard of right, ignore Christian per- 
fection as a necessary attainment ? 

The claims of Jesus, sweeping as they are, in- 
volving all that we have and are, are founded in 
absolute justice; so that he who says that Christ 
is a divine teacher of human obligations, and at 
the same time confesses that he does not meet his 
claims, thereby declares himself a rascal. Did 
Jesus purchase me with the price of his own life ? 
Am I not hence his property? Does he not per- 
sistently assert his claim to me? Either his 
claim is a fraud, or my rejection of it is an out- 
rage. But we do not reject, but evade it. The 
debt is just, but we have not the means to pay 
it; so the religious world sit down in despair, 
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becoming habituated to their disobedience and 
reconciled to their meanness through the stupor 
of their discouragement. They see plainly 
through the preaching of the Law, thundered 
from the mouths of a million heralds of Sinai, 
that Christ has a better claim to their property, 
person, and affections, than a man can have to 
his horse or to the person of his wife. Yet 
while they would not steal a horse, or be caught 
in a neigbor’s bed, for the shame of such base- 
ness, they waive the claims of Christ without 
compunction. Who can solve the problem of 
this strange inconsistency? The condemnation 
of truth sets its seal deeply on men’s hearts, and 
they look forward to death and judgment with 
fearful dread. Is there a rational explanation 
of this state of things? Yes; and it involves 
the nominal church in terrible responsibility. 

Men’s experience and their religious tuition 
have conspired to induce this moral death.— 
They have tried to obey and have failed, and their 
teachers have said, “Of course you would, this 
is your lot.” Shame that men should call this 
“gospel.” It is the mimistry of death. Just 
look this way one moment, poor victims of this 
ministry of wrath and despair. Behold the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world. An angel song of victory sounds through 
heaven and earth. It comes to you, for you; 
and but for such as you this grand peal of hea- 
ven’s highest harmony would never have soun- 
ded forth: “Good will to [ guilty] men.”— 
Christ is “the end of the law for righteousness.” 
“Ye are not under the law, but under grace.” 
The law is dead to you, in Christ, if ye will re- 
ceive him. There is something more than mere 
pardon fur us. The living Christ lives in us. 
To do his will is not now a niatter of obedience 
to the letter of law. But the love which smiled 
away our tears and fears, is now a life-motive 
within us which charms our choice away from 
sin; and we cannot sin, because we are born of 
xod, and his seed remaineth in us. “ All mine 
are thine, and thine are mine,” is now the sweet 
law of his Love written on our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost. 


Consecration of spirit, person and estate to 
Christ, in his body the church, is the natural, in- 
evitable fruit of this baptism; for he and his 
body are one, even as he and the Father are one. 


This is perfect honesty. Discrpe. 


SOME NEW.-FACTS IN RELATION TO THE 
SUNBEAM. 

The boundless extent of physical science is forcibly 
illustrated in the study of the sunbeam. What could 
seem more simple at first sight than a ray of light ? 
And yet it would require long study to learn all that 
has been ascertained in relation to it. 

First was Newton’s discovery that the white ray 
might be split into seven brilliant and beautiful colors, 
Then it was found that the ray was a compound of 
three elements, light, heat, and the actinic rays— 
those which produce the changes in the photograph, 
and effect all other chemical actions of the sunbeam. 
Finally, within these few years has come the great 
discovery that the light produced by burning differ- 
ent substances is not only different in appearance, 
but, when spectra are formed by passing these differ- 
ent kinds of light through a triangular prism, the 
spectrum of each element is crossed by lines peculiar 
to itself. Consequently, however far light may tray- 
el, it bears in its constitution the evidence of its ori- 
gin, and thus brings to us from the sun and from the 
Stars a knowledge of the substances which are glow- 
ing in those distant bodies. 

Each of the three elements of the sunbeam, light, 





heat, and the actinic rays, has been subjected toa 
great number of minute and delicate observations, 
and many curious facts have been learned in relation 
to each. Among other things, it has been found 
that some substances which allow light to pass freely 
through them are almost wholly impervious to heat. 

Professor W. A. Miller, the author of the great 
work on chemistry which we noticed in a late num- 
ber, has recently been engaged in ascertaining a 
similar series of facts in relation to the actinic rays. 
He finds that the same law applies to these; bodies 
which possess an equal power of transmitting the 
luminous rays, vary very much in their power of 
transmitting the chemical rays. This is an impor- 
tant fact in photography, as it is desirable to have 
the lenses of photographic cameras constructed of 
substances that will transmit a large proportion of 
the actinic rays. 

Of all the substances examined by Professor 
Miller, none was found to surpass rock crystal in 
diactinic power. Water, ice and white fluor-spar 
rival it, and pure rock-salt approaches it very closely. 
None of the different varieties of glass transmit rays 
extending beyond one-fifth or one-sixth the range 
afforded by quartz. A plate of glass less than 1-100th 
of an inch in thickness cuts off these rays almost as 
completely as a plate of twenty times the thickness. 
The vapor of water transmits the actinic rays freely, 
although it is extremely impervious to those of heat. 
Of the liquids examined, water is most diactinic, and 
next in order alcohol.—Scientifie American, . 


ANECDOTES OF REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


Mr. Eprror:—Perhaps you would like to add 
to your stock of amusing anecdotes a few which I 
remember to have heard from different persons 
about the eccentric and jovial Rowland Hill, a cele- 
brated preacher who flourished in the British Isles 
from fifty to one hundred years ago. Being a 
wealthy man, he was not cramped in his speech, as 
many are that have a living to seek, so that he could 
indulge in a witty remark or lively joke without fear 
of giving offense. It is said of him that once when 
his congregation manifested but little interest in his 
preaching, he gave notice that he would teach all 
that would come on the next Sunday how to make 
ashoe in half a minute. In those times this was 
thought to be a wonderful thing, and crowds were 
eager to learn the secret. At the appointed time he 
arose in the pulpit and thus addressed the assembled 
multitude: “Iam now ready to fulfill my engage- 
ment to teach you how to {make a shoe in halfa 
minute ;” at the same time holding up an old boot 
in one hand and a knife in the other, “ You see,” 
said he, “this boot.” Then with the knife he sey- 
ered the upper from the lower part, and holding it 
up said, “ Here is the shoe made in less than half a 
minute.” Then raising his powerful voice he began 
to thunder away at the great crowd for their eager- 
ness to come to hear or to see any singular thing 
that would tickle their curiosity or give them the 
means of making money, while their immortal souls 
were left to take care of themselves, &c. 

At another time, the weather being warm, many 
of the congregation grew drowsy, when he suddenly 
shouted, “ Fire ! fi-re! fi-r-e!”’ All drowsiness was 
gone in an instant, and eager eyes glanced in every 
direction, while some asked, “ Where? where, sir?” 
“In hell! in hell! for sleepy sinners,’- echoed 
through the house in tones that made the stoutest 
tremble. It is needJess to say that few naps were 
enjoyed by any for the remainder of that day at least. 

Being a plain man himself, he was pretty hard on 
those who spent their time and means on superflu- 
ous dress or expensive ornaments ; and having a wife 
who was very fond of such trifles, he occasionally 
gave her a little of Peter’s advice, which, however, 
did not quite cure the good woman’s desire to look 
(as she thought) pretty in the eyes of others. So he 
had to try other means for checking her expendi- 
tures, and among them kept her rather short of 
money. But she was not to be so easily cured; and 
thinking of an old bureau out of use, she sent it to 
be sold, and with the money bought a fine head- 
dress. Mr. Hill, learning the fact, determined upon 
the following plan: He had commenced the service 


when Mrs. Hilk triumphantly entered the church, 
arrayed in her gayest attire and crowned with the 
showy new head-dress. She attracted the attention 
that she desired by entering the house so late. Now 
is the time, thought the preacher, and with twinkling 
eyes glancing around, he cried at the top of his voice, 
“Make way—make way there. Here comes my 
wife with a chest of drawers on her head!” There 
were not many long faces we may presume; but 
whether the dress spirit was entirely cured in Mrs. 
Hill or not by this odd rebuke, I never had the 
pleasure of knowing. Cc. E. 


THE “SWAMP ANGEL.” 


In apamphlet entitled “A History of Coventry, 
Vt.,” published by Pliny H. White in 1859, we find 
the following amusing statement about one of the 
early settlers of that town : 


“About the year 1813 came Ammi Burrington 
from Burke. He was familiarly called “the swamp 
angel,” and if the domains of actual or imaginary 
zodlogy contain any such being as that, he was 
probably not unworthy of the sobriquet. He was 
nearly seven feet in hight, broad-shouldered, long- 
limbed, gaunt, skinny, and crooked ; with dark com- 
plexion, wide mouth, large teeth, and other features 
to match. Tradition says that the name was given 
him by a Yankee peddler, whom he asked to give 
him a ride. The peddler told him that if he would 
ride within the box as far as the next tavern and re- 
main in the box for an hour after arriving there, he 
should have not only a ride but his keeping over night. 
Ammi readily accepted the proposition and took his 
place among the tin-ware. Upon arriving at the 
tavern, the peddler announced himself as the exhibi- 
tor of “avery rare animal—the swamp angel,” and 
proceeded to exhibit Ammi for a certain price, to his 
own good profit and the great amusement of the spec- 
tators.” 


Those who are fond of tracing the origin of new 
terms, will perhaps find in this anecdote the source 
of the term “ swamp angel,” which was applied to 
one of the huge guns with which Gen. Gillmore bom- 
barded Charleston from Morris Island. 





A CURIOUS WAGER. a 

The San Francisco Alta Californian gives the fol- 
lowing account of a strangely constituted wager. 
About ten months since two gentlemen of that city 
agreed to the following conditions: 

“Tf the Union forces did not capture Richmond 
within thirty days from that date he was to give his 
opponent a single sound eatable apple. If Rich- 
mond held out sixty days he was to give him two 
apples, and anon, doubling the number for each 
month until Richmond was taken—to the end of 
time, if that event did not occur before. Nine 
months have passed since the first apple was handed 
over, and the list of apples delivered at the end of 
the successive months is as follows: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 
64, 128, 256—total, 512. Thus far it is all a good 
joke, and the loser has paid forfeits regularly with a 
good grace ; but yesterday it ruined a ten-dollar piece 
to meet the demand. Apples are fifteen to twenty 
cents per pound, and it took a fifty-pound box.— 
Should Richmond be taken within the present 
month, he would get back all the apples he has lost, 
and one more, which, as the price will then be at 
the very highest notch, would make him more than 
even; but, should it hold out a year longer, and he 
continue to pay his losess, his last payment would 
cost him $40,960, and he would be $81,900 out; in 
three months more he would be out $686,340; and, 
should the war last from this date as much longer as 
it has already lasted since its commencement, no na- 
tion on earth coyld begin to meet the terms of the 
wager, even allowing it to be reduced to a cash 
basis, and the payments to be made in greenbacks.” 





A western correspondent says, “Some of your 
readers may be puzzled to understand the philoso- 
phy of the high prices of provisions in these days. 
Perhaps the selfish, money-grasping spirit in the 
world has something to do with the matter. I am 
quite well satisfied that it has made for one individ- 
ual in this vicinity within the last eight months the 
enormous profit of one hundred thousand dollars on 
provisions. A day or two since I heard a small 
coterie of his fellows congratulating him on his 
| craftiness and success.” 
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HYMN. ’ 


I thank Thee, Father, for the countless joys 
Thy hand doth give; 

From Thee I taste fresh draughts of happiness 
Each day I live. 

And as the thoughts of thy rich mercies rise 
Within my heart, 

I feel my spirit weak to praise Thee, God; 
So good Thou art! 


I thank Thee, Father, for the blessings great 
Thou dost bestow ; 

Ne’er can be cancelled the increasing debt 
To Thee I owe, 

For all Thy ceaseless care, unchanging love, 
That marks my way, 

And gilds my wanderings o’er the sea of time 
Where’er I stray. 


I thank Thee, Father; from my birth 
To this bright hour, 

Thou hast protected me—unweanced still— 
With kindly power. 

How shall I thank thee, Father? Words can ne’er 
Express thy due: 

But I will teach my heart to ever keep 
Thyself in view. E. B. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

GENERAL Sherman has driven the Rebels into the 
stronghold of Atlanta, and two severe battles have 
been fought before that city, in which the Union 
army lost heavily, including one of its ablest officers, 
Major-General McPherson; but it is reported that 
the Confederates were repulsed in both actions with 
much greater loss, and that the Union forces haye 
partially invested the city.—General Joe Johnston, 
commander of the Rebel army in Georgia, has been 
superseded by General J. B. Hood.—The Rebel 
raiders, after defeating the forces sent to harass them 
on their retreat to Richmond, according to the latest 
reports, have concluded to return into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania for more plunder.—The shelling of 
Charleston is continued, some thirty or forty shells 
being sent daily into the city.—Gen. Smith has de- 
feated the Rebels in northern Mississippi under For- 
rest in five different engagements, capturing 2,000 
prisoners.—The Potomac army is making a new 
movement north of the James and toward Richmond; 
but, at this time, it is not known that any. decisive 
results have been attained. 

Tue Wesleyan University has conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws on George Thompson, the 
distinguished English Anti-slavery orator. It will 
be remembered that thirty years ago when he first 
visited this country for the purpose of lecturing on 
Anti-slavery, he was almost universally received 
with insult and persecution. Churches and colleges 
united with rowdies and dough-faces in branding 
him with opprobrium; and he was pursued from 
city to city with the most malignant zeal. The sum- 
mer of 1864 sees him received with the most marked 
and gratifying honors. He is grected as the apostle 
of humanity, and the Methodist denomination of 
which he was then a member, has from her highest 
seat of learning and influence, conferred on him her 
most distinguished token of honor and esteem. 

THE civil war now raging with such fearful havoc 
of life and property in this country, does not prevent 
the oppressed poor of other countries from secking 
an asylum here. On the contrary we are told that 
the stream of emigration to this country is just now 
greater than ever. ‘“ During the month of May last, 
the total emigration from the single port of Liver- 
pool was eighteen thousand three hundred and two 
persons, the greater portion of whom were Irish.— 
In April, more than twenty-two thousand persons 
had taken passage on board of the vessels leaving the 
Mersey.” Three or four hundred emigrants a week 
leave Galway. An Irish journal says: 

“The old go as well as the young; all have but 
one idea, to rejoin other members of their family be- 

ond the ocean. Individuals of sixty years of age 

ook forward only to the moment of departure, and 
the veriest babes lisp the name of America. It is 


the impoverishment of the country that drives this 
population away ; it is the prospect of independence 


. 





that attracts the Irish to the United States, whose 
troubles and massacres they prefer to their present 
state of misery and servitude.” 


A member of the English House of Commons de- 
sired that Parliament should declare that it saw with 
regret the agricultural population of Ireland desert- 
ing the country; but Sir Robert Peel replied: “ Emi- 
gration has one advantage; it relieves Ireland of a 
surplus population, for which it is impossible to find 
sufficient work.” The tide of emigrants from Ger- 
many to this country, is described as being full as 
strong as that from Ireland. 

J. R. GriMore, alias “Edmund Kirke,” lately 
visited Richmond in company with Col. Jacques of 
Illinois, for the purpose of ascertaining the mind of 
President Davis and his advisers on the subject of 
peace. Ina letter to the Boston Transcript, Mr. Gil- 
more says: “ Jefferson Davis said to me last Sun- 
day (and with all his faults I believe him a man of 
truth): ‘ This war must go on till the last of this gen- 
eration falls in his tracks, and his children seize his 
musket and fight our battle, unless you acknowledge 
our right to self-government. We are not fighting 
for slavery ; we are fighting for independence ; and 
that or extermination we will have.’” 

Tue appraisers of Virginia have fixed a new 
schedule of prices at which supplies must be sold to 
the Confederate government. According to this 
schedule producers must be content with the follow- 
ing prices: Wheat, $30 per bushel; flour, $150 per 
bbl. ; corn, $25 per bushel; bacon, $5 per pound; 
lard, $5 per pound ; peas and beans, $30 per bushel; 
Irish potatoes, $10 per bushel; beef cattle, $40 to 
$50 per 100 Ibs. gross; sorghum molasses, $20 per 
gallon. 

HIARVARD college at its late commencement, con- 
ferred the degree of Master of Arts on Marshal 
Train Bigelow, printer, of the University Press, 
Cambridge. The University Press has long been 
distinguished for accuracy and clegance, not only in 
our own tongue but in foreign languages. Mr. Big- 
elow learned his trade in that office, and now stands 
at the head of his business, confessedly not excelled 
by any person in the country asa proof-reader and 
correcter of the press. He has made himself master 
of “the Art preservative of all Arts,” and it is no 
less an honor to the college than to himself to recog- 
nize such distinguished merit. 


Tue Danish Ministry has resigned, and the King 
has appointed Count Charles Moltke, a reiictionary 
nobleman, President of the new Council of Ministers, 
and dispatched a brother to Berlin. An English pa- 
per says: “ The King of Denmark secks for peace on 
the basis of the admission of Denmark in its entirety 
to the Germanic Confederation. Denmark would 
then become the German naval Power, furnishing 
not only her whole resources, but giving her harbors 
and arsenals for Federal objects. To this project 
there is, however, one great obstacle. France for- 
bids it; and the Power which has hitherto shown no 
sign of moving intimates that this movement would 
be sufficient to bring her forces into activity. On 
the other hand, the other refuge of the Danes—the 
uniting themselves to Scandinavia—is imperatively 
opposed by Russia.” 

Tue Tribune says “ avery extensive manufactory is 
now building in South Brooklyn, for the purpose of 
reducing any kind of fibrous substance, suitable for 
the purpose, into paper stock by the power of steam. 
The material is placed in a very powerful steam gun, 
the muzzle of which is kept closed until the proper 
moment, when, the catch being loosened, the mate- 
rial is blown out and reduced to a fine fiber. This 
is no new experiment. It was tested several years 
since, and it was intended to make fiber for paper 
stock of the common Southern cane. That project 
was stopped by the war. Lately, however, arrange- 
ments were made for obtaining the cane from near 
Plymouth, N.C. The capture ofthat port by the 
Rebels broke up that plan. Wedo not know what 
cheap material the company intend now to rely upon, 
We suggest cornstalks and stalks of sorghum, both 
that kind grown for sugar, and that for the bush, our 
common broom corn. We hope something for a 
full supply will be found, as we understand that the 
works are capable of turning out twenty tuns of pulp 
daily. That may help to cheapen paper.” 





A NEw and singular disease has appeared at Cheek - 
towaga, Erie county, N. Y. It has proved fatal in 
several instances. The Buffalo Medical Journal says 
that the disease commences with diarrhea; extreme 
emaciation follows, terminated by death. On dis- 
section, the worm Trichina Spiralis is found in the 
striated muscles, which is believed to be the cause of 
death. These parasites were found in the deceased 
persons in great numbers; and were also found in 
sausages made of pork, of which the dead persons 
had eaten. They are very tenacious of life, and are 
able to resist very strong heat. Physicians have de. 
cided that the use of pork as an article of diet is the 
undoubted cause of the disease. Tape-worm is be- 
lieved to originate in a similar cause. 


Messrs. CHEsTER, of New York city, have recently 
“constructed a large electro-magnet for the New 
York Free Academy. It is made of the purest iron. 
The core is four inches in diameter ; its total length 
is five feet. The wire wound upon it is in eight sep- 
arate strands, and the aggregate weight of copper is 
200 lbs. The entire weight of the magnet is 650 lbs. 
It is arranged either to be suspended with the faces 
downward, or to be placed upright on a wheeled 
platform. Connected with it is apparatus for dia- 
magnetic experiments, consisting of rotating copper 
disks and tubes. When the magnetic force is in 
action the rotating disk is instantly stopped, and 
motion is converted into heat. The heat evolved is 
sufficient to cause water to boil in a copper tube.” 


Ir a piece of iron in its ordinary condition is 
immersed in nitric acid, it is powerfully acted upon, 
entering into combination with the acid and losing 
its metallic form. Butif a piece of platinum wire 
has one end inserted in the acid, and the iron is then 
immersed in contact with the wire, it is so charged 
that the acid has no power upon it, and this condi- 
tion continues after the platinum wire is withdrawn. 
The contact of a single point with the platinum sends 
a transformation through all of its particles which 
renders them invulnerable to the attacks of the most 
powerful acid. —Seientifie American. 





THERE have always been local and individual tests 
of grace and salvation, superadded to that of Bible 
or Church organization—little private arrangements 
for peopling heaven with our special friends, and 
leaving out everybody else. Thus in Northampton, 
a generation ago, salvation was only earned by mem- 
bership in the first church, a little stock in the old 
bank, and a liberal slice, say half-a-dozen acres, of 
“meadow land.” But of all the restrictions of our 
day, we have seen nothing that puts a finer point 
upon it, so to speak, than Rev. George Ellis of Charles- 
town did in a speech over the dead body of the ven- 
erable Josiah Quincy :— 

“Dying in Quincy, receiving funeral honors in 
Boston, borne to his = through Cambridge, and 
resting now on the slope of Harvard Hill in Mount 
Auburn, we may share his own strong hope of im- 


mortality, and believe that his life is rounded by 
something better than a sleep.” 


This is extraordinarily exclusive, indeed. The 
heavenly choir will have to be a quartette, if thus 
made up, for it is easier to be struck by lightning than 
for these four conditions to accompany a man’s life 
and death and burial. Couldn’t Dr. Ellis put an if 
in somewhere ? —Springfield Republican. 


Curious Farmine.—Aw educated and estimable 
gentleman from Europe, we are told, sought to while 
away his time ina certain locality in this country 
by farming. Wishing to build a fence in the winter, 
when the ground was frozen quite thickly, he found a 
difficulty in setting the posts. The ingenious expedi- 
ent occurred to him of thawing the ground by kindling 
fire upon it; and having a nice dry wood-pile, he ex- 
pended the whole of it in attempting to “soften the 
heart” of the frozen soil where his posts were to 
stand. As only about an inch or two of frost would 
yield to this treatment, the fence had to be postponed 
till spring. On another occasion, this gentleman 
proposing to plant three acres with corn, advertised 
for forty bushels of seed-corn ! 


Why is an active financier in Wall-street, like a 
petty criminal in the early times of Connecticut ? 
Because he is posted in the stocks. 


